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Hygiene students teach 
children proper tooth care 


by michael gibson 
editor-in-chief 

Four dental hygiene stu¬ 
dents taught Bell Elemen¬ 
tary School kindergartners 
about dental care recently. 
Julie Cochran, Cindy Dowd, 
Shannon Scott and April 
Rucker showed a short ani¬ 
mated video that entertained 
and explained the impor¬ 
tance of good dental habits. 

After the film, Cochran, 
Dowd, Scott and Rucker 
stood before the class giv¬ 
ing the kids additional in¬ 
formation to keep their 
smiles bright. 

Bell Elementary School 
Nurse Chailandra Hen¬ 
derson invited the group to 

speak. As part of their stud¬ 
ies, hygienists must teach 
15 hours in the community 
each semester. They get to 
choose where they present. 

Daycares and elementary 
schools are the important 


places because young stu¬ 
dents need to learn good 
practices. 

Rucker said they also 
travel to high schools to 
present the effects of to¬ 
bacco on teeth. They go to 
nursing homes and hospi¬ 
tals to speak with the eld¬ 
erly and work with mentally 
and physically challenged 
adults. 

Each student received a 
calendar to help them record 
regular brushing habits. The 
kindergartners let out many 
“oohhs” and “aahhs” when 
they received their tooth¬ 
brushes and toothpaste. 

Dental services are also 
available on campus to TJC 
students, faculty and staff. 
The clinic is open from 8 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. Appoint¬ 
ments can be made by call¬ 
ing 510-2341. 
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Dental hygiene students teach Bell Elementary kindergartners the importance of caring for 
their teeth. They gave each child a toothbrush and toothpaste. 
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"Minds can 
never be closed 
if books are * 
always open." 
-Gerald R. Ford 


Tera Ives 
staff writer 

Phi Theta Kappa was elected 
District 3 Vice President at their 
state convention in El Paso ear¬ 
lier this month, just as sopho¬ 
more Matthew Cates completed 
his term as 2000-2001 Region 
President. The chapter has yet to 


day Bransom 
page editor 

The TJC Trustees voted to 
increase student fees and heard 
reports of energy costs savings at 
their Feb. 22 meeting. 

Students will pay increased 
fees, but tuition will remain the 
same when the fall semester be¬ 
gins. The school will roll the $36 
technology fee into the general 
education fee, as an additional 


pick a representative for vice 
president. 

“We didn’ t expect to win 
back-to-back, but it is very 
pleasant.” PTK Sponsor 
Cathryn Cates said. 

Two students were 
elected to the Members Hall 
of Fame: Matthew Cates and 


$6 per hour for the general 
education fee and will add 
$6 per hour to the out-of¬ 
district fee. The increase 
raises the in-district cost of 
tuition and fees from $352 
to $424. 

“The cost will be lower 
in the tax district and the 
college will receive revenue 
from property taxes,” Fred 
Peters, marketing and pub- 


Chapter President Elizabeth 
Shoemaker. 

Cathryn Cates was inducted 
in the Advisor Hall of Honor 
and Sponsor Judy Turman was 
recognized for her 1998-2001 
advisory board service. 

The chapter received 
awards for Excellence in Corn- 


lie information director, said. 
“We always dislike increasing 
the tuition and fees.” 

The increase in tuition will 
put TJC costs above nearby 
Kilgore College and Trinity 
Valley Community College. 

Energy efficient products, 
including sunscreen on win¬ 
dows, light ballasts and new 
water faucets, saved more than 
$114,000 last year in energy 


munication, Leadership and 
Continued Excellence and for 
Top Yearbook in the State. 

The chapter will take 
represenatives to Denver for 
the International Convention 
“We hope to do even better 
there,” Cates said. 


costs provided by Johnson 
Controls. 

“We completed this pro¬ 
cess in November (2000) for 
finding energy savings for the 
college,” Peters said 

In other actions, the Board 
approved official resolutions 
in the memory of former in¬ 
structors Dr. Blanche Prejean, 
92, and Evelyne Miller, 74, 
who died in February. 


Trustees increase student 


fees, review energy costs 
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What are your feelings on the Napster changes taking place? 



Trea Evans 


"It’s 

like 

stealing 

music 

from 

hard 

working 

people/' 


"I like the 
system, it 
helps 
college 
kids get 
free 

music." 

Eric Bloodsaw 



Alicia Sanders 




"I don't 
think that 
we should 
be charged 
for down¬ 
loading 
music." 



"They 
need to 
go after 
the other 
sites like 
Napster, 
too." 


Rachelle Cumby 


Rob Chambers 


Commercials better than medicine 
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by Kenneth Dean 
associate editor 

As I watch the TV late at 
night, I can’t help but laugh at 
some of the dumb pharmaceuti¬ 
cal commercials. 

Here comes one, promising 
to get rid of one’s heartburn. 
But it comes with possible side 
effects: “Patient may suffer from 
dry mouth, allergy- like symp¬ 
toms, high blood pressure, ner¬ 
vous twitching, fainting and 
dizzy spells, nose bleeds, heart 
palpations and sudden death.” 

Now, I don’t know about 
everyone else, but I think the 
heartburn is better than the 
symptoms relief could cause. 


Michael Gibson 
editor-in-chief 

When A1 Gore invented the 
Internet, the world was changed 
in an instant. Now, information 
can be sent in milliseconds 
around the world. 

But for some unknown rea¬ 
son no one thought that just 
about anything ever wanted was 
going to be at your fingertips. 

Th£n a little man by the name 
of Bill Gates came along and 
gave the consumer the knowl¬ 
edge to unlock these funny con¬ 
traptions called computers.He 
increased the speed at which we 
receive digital information. He 
gave us software that expanded 
our creative abilities. 

Oh, oh, then comes along 
our government saying that a 
man with a brillant idea has 
done nothing more than take 


Propecia, a man’s hair loss 
medicine, warns against tak¬ 
ing the drug if pregnancy is 
expected. The scientific com¬ 
munity has yet to reveal a case 
of a male giving birth. So why 
warn them of pregnancy com¬ 
plications? 

Thecommercial for Viagra 
shows smiling men as the face 
of erectile dysfunction. What 
man do you know that would 
smile at such a thing? One 
word comes to my mind-De- 
pression. 

Another Viagra commer¬ 
cial shows Nascar driver Mark 
Martin busting through the 
barricade of erectile dysfunc- 


over an industry, not allowing 
anyone to gain ground. 

Has anything come of this? 
Not really. The last word was 
he might have to break up his 
company, Microsoft. All that's 
happened since is nothing but 
appeals. Does the government 
realize they are trying to catch 
their own shadow? 

Does the name Shawn Fan¬ 
ning ring a bell? I didn't think 
so, but you have probably used 
his product hundreds of times 
and saved money doing it. 

“What are you talking 
about, you babbling idiot?” 

Napster is what I'm talk¬ 
ing about. Fanning had an in¬ 
genious idea of putting our 
favorite music on one large 
server and he was nice enough 
to share it with us. All we 
computer-savvy people had to 


tion in his race car. Wow, what 
a concept-speeding through a 
problem like that. 

Now a birth control pill 
claims to lessen acne while pro¬ 
tecting patient from unwanted 
pregnancy. 

Who writes these commer¬ 
cials? Maybe the advertising 
departments should do a better 
job of editing their work. But 
they do grab your attention. 

Next, we will probably see 
a deranged serial killer let go 
from a maximum security 
prison cured after taking 
Prozac. The parole board will 
say that he has reformed by 
taking the miracle pill three 


do was link up with his com¬ 
pany and download our favor¬ 
ite song from 1994 and put it on 
a CD. 

But guess what, someone 
didn't like Napster doing that 
and sued them. 

The Recording Industry of 
America thought Napster was 
stealing their client’s work and 
handing it out for free. 

Why not? Wouldn't down¬ 
loading your favorite group's 
CD without paying $ 16 be a lot 
of fun? 

Honestly, what Napster did 
was in, some some ways, 
wrong. Being able to down¬ 
load a certain musician's song 
without having to pay for it 
would be like someone taking 
a project you've been working 
on for six months, making cop¬ 
ies and handing it out for free. 


times a day. 

I remember one diet pro¬ 
gram in the early 80’s called 
Aids, promising rapid weight 
loss. The widespread appear¬ 
ance of the Aids virus made 
the diet plan less appetizing. It 
was soon removed from the 
market. 

We consumers should re¬ 
ally read the fine print and in¬ 
vestigate these medicines be¬ 
fore we take them. Right now 
I’m off to the urologist’s office 
to see if I can find any smiling 
Viagra patients for a photo¬ 
graph. 


Napster should have to pay 
royalities to the music industry 
but the company should not be 
shut down. 

What should have hap¬ 
pened was for all the major 
record labels to get together 
and buy out Napster before it 
even started. Then they would 
have had their own music dis¬ 
tribution service. 

The recording industry can¬ 
not find and shut down all ser¬ 
vices like Napster. As we speak 
(or read, in this case) probably 
a thousand different sites have 
been setup for easy downloads 
of music. 

The technology that Bill 
Gates and others have helped 
to create is becoming a huge 
part of our lives. Someday it 
might overwhelm us. 

See related story Page 4 


Technology development can't be stopped 
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Deep thoughts from the sand 
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by Mike Pero 
staff writer 


It was 5 a.m. Friday morn¬ 
ing as I staggered down the 
beach in front of my hotel on 
South Padre Island. I was a 
tired, hungry, intoxicated mess 
of a college student who could 
barely remember his own 
name, much less events of the 
previous days. It wasn’t that I 
didn’t know; it was just that 
thinking, at that moment, was 
made extremely difficult be¬ 
cause my ears were still ring¬ 
ing with enthusiastic cries of 
“Show Em” and “Take it Off.” 
If I ever did get a train of 


thought out of the station, it 
was immediately de-railed by, 
“You got a condom, man?” or 
“Can we have some privacy 
here?” from the numerous 
squirming sleeping bags on the 
beach. 

I had set out on this intro¬ 
spective stroll in an attempt to 
ease my mind which was over¬ 
loaded after sacrificing many 
a brain cell in the name of a 
good time. My short-term 
memory could be compared to 
Death Valley in July and the 
part of my brain normally re¬ 
served for book learning was 
chock full of images from wet 
T-shirt contests in the room 


full of girls next door. It was a 
confusing night in the life of the 
confused. As I walked down the 
beach that never seemed to end, 
I was forced to confront that 
tireless question that’s evident 
in the eyes of almost everyone 
my age: “What do I really want 
out of life?” 

The moon, ordinarily inspi¬ 
rational and thought-provoking, 
was silent and the stars just spun 
in a nauseating fashion. Half a 
mile later I was positive I had 
only incoherent fantasies and 
irrational dreams as a basis for 
my future; a scary thought until 
I realized I wasn’t alone in my 
conclusion. 


According to the unwrit¬ 
ten law in our society, it’s all 
right to be indecisive. Mr. 
Clinton couldn’t decide be¬ 
tween commander-in-chief or 
White House gigolo, Jesse 
Jackson’s still debating over 
head of the church or head of 
the household and the other 
Jackson, Michael, still isn’t 
sure what race he wants to 
belong to. 

So, if these figureheads to 
whom many look up to cannot 
make up their minds, how are 
we junior college grommets 
supposed to make up ours? 
Thoughts like this really make 
me consider moving to Ja¬ 


maica pto take up a career in 
the sugar cane industry. 

So, you may ask, what’s 
the punch line? What’s your 
secret to decision-making for 
the future? To tell you the 
truth, I don’t have a clue. The 
only thing I know is that in this 
country, we fight with the best 
so we have to roll with the 
punches. 

As for me, I’m going to 
follow my heart wherever it 
may lead. As the sun rose that 
Friday morning on Padre, my 
heart told me to go back to the 
hotel and, with a beer and all of 
my friends, toast the coming of 
a new and beautiful day. 
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Smoking bans not best answer, compromise better 


Michael Gibson 
editor-in-chief 

In this great country we 
have the freedom to say or do 
just about anything we want. 
But when does the govern¬ 
ment go to far? 

Attorneys general from ev¬ 
ery state filed a class action 
lawsuit against the tobacco 
companies seeking reimburse¬ 
ment of money paid from 
Medicare to smokers who be¬ 
came ill with smoking-related 


diseases. 

Now some states are ban¬ 
ning cigarette smoking from 
restaurants and clubs. Califor¬ 
nia was the first to do so. But 
the ban is not right. These gov¬ 
ernment-imposed bans are re¬ 
stricting the rights of a group. 
In other words, discrimination. 

Now Texas seems ready to 
jump on the bandwagon. State 
Representative Glen Maxey, 
D-Austin, has proposed House 
Bill 290 which would ban 


smoking in “a restaurant or other 
establishment that derives 75 
percent or more of its gross rev¬ 
enue from the sale of food and 
beverages, not including alco¬ 
holic beverages, for on-pre¬ 
mises consumption.” Maxey 
filed the bill on Nov. 30, 2000. 

Non-smokers have their 
right not to be with people who 
smoke. So, why not use a plan 
similar this proposal: 

Already in place are sepa¬ 
rate smoking and non-smoking 


sections. Paritially enclose an 
area on one side of the restau¬ 
rant with a wall about four feet 
high and a window to the ceil¬ 
ing. Do the same with the non¬ 
smoking section. Locate the 
sections at sides of the restau¬ 
rant, not one in front of the 
other so patrons don’t have to 
pass through smoke to get to 
non-smoking. 

Locate restrooms in between 
the sections at the end of a 
hallway so a non-smoker does 


not have to walk through the 
smoking section to get there. 

This is a little broad, but 
it’s something that could be 
tried before a ban is put in 
place. We all have rights. We 
all have likes and dislikes. 
This nation has developed 
through compromise not 
force. 

Please, Texas Legislature, 
don’t force this upon smok¬ 
ers, look at some alternatives. 


Funds available to sponsor students 

Sign-up nears for Komen Race for Cure. 


by Coretta Williams 
page editor 

The deadline to sign up for 
the Tyler Komen Race for the 
Cure is April 16. 

Application forms, along 
with a $ 15 registration fee, can 
be turned in to Communica¬ 
tions Coordinator Jeanie 
Brookshire. Checks should be 
payable to Tyler Komen Race 
for the Cure. The contribution 


is tax deductible. 

“We want to have a really 
good turnout this year for par¬ 
ticipants,” English Instructor 
Joan Muller said. 

Students who want to par¬ 
ticipate, but need a sponsor 
can contact Brookshire in 
College Relations office on the 
second floor of White Admin¬ 
istrative Service Center. 

A business man has al¬ 


ready donated almost $300 for 
students to participate. 

“We encourage everyone on 
campus to invite neighbors, 
friends, family members, and 
employees to participate or 
sponsor someone,” Muller said. 

The largest team last year, 
John Tyler High School, had 
200 participants. 

“We would like for anyone 
to support us one way or the 


other because John Tyler has 
their eye on the prize,” she 
said. 

“I realize the race is sched¬ 
uled on May 12, which is the 
same day as graduation. This 
means many of our students 
will no longer be in the Tyler 
area. Students here for gradu¬ 
ation or who live in the sur¬ 
rounding area are encouraged 
to participate,” Muller said. 


Traditions Restaurant on 
South Broadway is sponsoring 
a Dine for the Cure from 5 to 
8:30 p.m. April 9 in honor of 
the Komen Race. Ten percent 
of the proceeds will benefit the 
Tyler Affiliate of the Susan G. 
Komen Breast Cancer Foun¬ 
dation and the Tyler Race for 
the Cure. 

Earnings will fund breast 
cancer education and research. 
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RIAA claims victory over Napster 


Michael Gibson 
editor-in-chief 

The legal dispute between 
Napster and the recording in¬ 
dustry has been a fierce battle. 

The Recording Industry of 
America e-mailed Napster a 
list of 135,000 songs to be fil¬ 
tered from its service March 9. 
Napster enlisted the help of 
music recognition service 
uracenote inc. to neip witn tne 
filtering process which started 
March 12. Napster then had 72 
hours to filter the music. 

Napster appeared before a 
federal judge the same day, 
showing they had begun the 
filter process, according to 
MSNBC.com. 

In addition to the massive 
number of songs, Gracenote 
owns files of Napster users’ 
varied spellings of the artists, 
song titles and file names. 
Gracenote has collected every 
variation by tracking Napster 
users. 

Napster began a self-im¬ 
posed March 5 deadline to fil¬ 
ter all copyrighted music while 
they waited for RIAA to pro¬ 
vide them a list of song titles, 
artist names and the file name 
of copyrighted music. 

Two weeks earlier, on Feb. 
21, Napster proposed paying 
$ 1 b i 11 i on d o 11 ars o ver fi ve years 
or $50 million dollars per year 
fora licensing fee to each record 
label. The model included an 
individual “basic membership” 
fee of $2.95 to $4.95 per month 
for limited downloads and a 
“premium membership” of 
$5.95 to $9.95 for unlimited 
downloads. The RIAA said, 
“No.” 


U.S. District Judge 
Marilyn Hall Patel appointed 
retired federal judge Eugene 
Lynch as mediator Feb. 20. 
Patel urged a settlement. 

The case had moved, Feb. 
15, to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee with Sen. Orrin 
Hatch presiding. Hatch said 
he believes Napster violated 
copyright laws,, but he doesn’t 
think it needs to be shut down. 
Hatch said music companies 
should roll out their own mu¬ 
sic services on-line. 

“We spent many days sam¬ 
pling the Napster community, 
and found that virtually all file 
traffic is unauthorized,” RIIA 
spokesman Lydia Pelliccia 
said. 

“We made several attempts 
over the last few weeks to com- 
municate with Napster. Un¬ 
fortunately, our urgent re¬ 
quests for a meeting were not 
taken seriously. We really had 
no other option but to file liti¬ 
gation,” she said. 

Napster, of course, denies 
any such violations, but claims 
it has tried to work with the 
RIAA. 

Napster CEO Eileen 
Richardson said her company 
had been talking with the re¬ 
cording industry but, “they will 
not and cannot produce” in¬ 
formation needed to determine 
what they could or couldn’t 
use. 

If the industry could say, 
“‘Here is something infring¬ 
ing. Take it down’ ... we’d be 
more than happy to do,” 
Richardson said. “They could. 

. . let us know about poten¬ 


tially infringing material and 
tell us where or what it is. Then 
we would have the responsi¬ 
bility of blocking that user or 
taking the files down.” 

The RIAA filed the copy¬ 
right infringement suit in U.S. 
District Court for the Northern 
District of California, Dec. 7, 

1999, even before Napster went 
on-line. 

Napster, as most fans know, 
provides a web site where mu¬ 
sic can be downloaded in MP3 
format. MP3 format com¬ 
presses audio into sound bytes 
that can sent over the Internet 
from one computer hard drive 
to another. 

NAPSTER NOT ALONE 

Launch Napigator, Gnu¬ 
tella and BearShare are just 
some examples of other sources 
fordownloading music. These 
sites are more difficult to use 
than Napster, but they are also 
more difficult for the record¬ 
ing industry to police. Unlike 
Napster, these companies do 
not have a centralized server. 

“The fundamental problem 
is that copyright pretends that 
information is property,” Ian 
Clarke said. Clarke developed 
the Freenet platform which can 
be used to swap music, video 
or anything else. “The Internet 
. . . makes it more difficult to 
enforce copyright,” he said. 
REDUCED CD SALES? 

The RIAA claims in its suit 
that Napster reduced sales of 
CDs. But, according to Jupiter 
Communications, that accusa¬ 
tion may be false. Jupiter says 
Napster users are 45 percent 
more likely to buy music than 


non-users. In Jupiter’s survey 
of more than 2,200 on-line 
music fans about their purchas¬ 
ing habits, only 18-24 year olds 
did not increase their spending 
on music. But, the RIAA re¬ 
leased its own surveys show¬ 
ing that almost half of Napster 
users did not buy CD’s. An¬ 
other study showed music sales 
declined in areas that have a 
large number of college stu¬ 
dents. 

NAPSTER VS. COLLEGES 

Many universities are start¬ 
ing to ban Napster from the 
university’s network, not over 
copyright but over traffic. The 
ban came because students 
began clogging the colleges’ 
networks with music down¬ 
loads that slowed down other 
network operations. Oregon 
State, Northwestern and Ox¬ 
ford universities and the Uni¬ 
versity of California at San 
Diego are just some schools 
who ban Napster. 

But these “roadblocks” are 
being broken. Students have 
found a way to access a friend’s 
computer outside the school 
network and use that computer 
as a middle man to get into the 
school network. 

WHAT ARTISTS SAY 

The first music group to 
oppose Napster was the heavy 
metal band Metallica. Not only 
are they part of the RIAA law 
suit against Napster, but 
Metallica has filed a separate 
case against them. 

The view among recording 
artists is split. Metallica, rap¬ 
per Dr. Dre and even Eminem 
oppose Napster while Limp 


Bizkit, Smashing Pumpkins 
and Ben Folds Five all approve. 

Billie Joe Armstrong of 
Green Day said, “I just want 
my music to be out, and that’s 
always been the main prior¬ 
ity.” 

“When I work 9 to 5,1 ex¬ 
pected to get a paycheck every 
week. It’s the same with mu¬ 
sic. If I’m putting my heart and 
all my time into my music, I 
expect to get rewarded for that. 
And if you can afford to have a 
computer, you can afford to 
pay $16 for my . . . CD,” said 
controversial rapper Eminem. 

One superstar, Sting, be¬ 
lieves the technology is here to 
stay and the recording industry 
will have to adjust to the situa¬ 
tion. 

NAPSTER’S FUTURE? 

Filtering songs from its sys¬ 
tem is only the beginning. For 
Napster to remain active, many 
security measures must be 
implemented. One possibility 
is called fingerprinting. Soft¬ 
ware company Cantametrix has 
a program that can identify in¬ 
dividual characteristics of a 
song. These “fingerprints” can 
be used to determine if a song 
can be downloaded. 

Napster is also working with 
Bertelsmann AG on technology 
that will not allow swapping 
tunes from a user’s hard drive, 
only from Napster’s main server. 
Then the only way to download 
a song would be with the permis¬ 
sion of the copyright holder. 

[All information compiled 
from MSNBC.com.] 
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League, Army join TJC to build day care center 


the program. 

“Children residing at the 
Salvation Army will receive 
grants and be the first to 
enter the program. Other 
area children will be admit¬ 
ted, regardless family eco¬ 
nomic status,” Russell said. 


The Center will operate 
a state pilot program aimed 
at providing more efficient 
and educational early child 
care. “TJC is known for 
having quality programs 
and we hope this is as suc¬ 
cessful,” Russell said. 


Rock-climbers learn skills, trust 


by Shannon Matlock 
staff writer 

Many people look for the 
excitement to go out on the 
edge a bit. They can get that in 
a course — rock-climbing. 

“This experience took me 
to a level that I have not felt in 
a long time.” student Austin 
Tanner said. 

First offered last fall, the 
class filled up quickly. The 
study of climbing includes 
theory and practical lessons. 

Students spend eight weeks 
learning techniques and safety 
skills. 

They put that to use in a 
three-day field practical. 

The first two days stu¬ 
dents go to an indoor climb¬ 
ing gym where they learn 
movement techniques. They 
work with professional climb¬ 
ers to pick up tips, lessons and 

Dorsey tells how to find success 


exciting stories. They spent the 
last day of the trip at Mineral 
Wells State Park getting hands- 
on climbing practice. 

“The biggest lesson we 
learned was to trust others. All 
of our"safety is in the hands of 
each other,” student Brett 
Spence said, “It is very educa¬ 
tional in many aspects; life, 
joy, and body.” 

Many wonder why people 
are interested in such a risky 
sport. 

“Many students look for 
highs in unacceptable ways 
such as drugs, alcohol or shop¬ 
lifting. This gives the same high 
looked for by many in a posi¬ 
tive way,” Rock-climbing In¬ 
structor Jack Caddell said. 

“The course will be offered 
in the fall semester but it fills 
up so quickly,” Caddell said. 


by Kenneth Dean 
associate editor 

Career Planning and 
Placement Services spon¬ 
sored a Networking Lun¬ 
cheon recently. This gave stu¬ 
dents a chance to meet local 
business professionals in 
their field of study. 

Motivational 
Speaker Jason Dorsey shared 
his story as he offered tips 
for success. He focused on 


“money,” “smarts” and “start¬ 
ing point” as the major points 
during his 45-minute speech. 

“It’s what you do with 
what you are given” which 
leads to success, he said. 
Dorsey also stressed the im¬ 
portance of finding and using 
mentors to reach your goals. 

Following Dorsey’s 
speech, students had achance 
to ask questions of the pro¬ 
fessionals. 


FedEx Ground, formerly R.P.S., is a small 
package delivery company that employs 
package handlers to load/unload package vans 
and semi-trailers. If you are 18 years of age and 
not afraid of hard work, we have 3-5 hour shifts 
available. Shifts are Monday - Friday. $7.50/$8 
hour for the a.m. shift and $7.50/hour for the 
p.m. shift plus 50 cents per hour toward tuition 
after 30 days. Respond in person. Quality Assur¬ 
ance and Clerical positions are also available. 


Fed! 


5409 FM 2767 Rd. 
lyier, TX 75708 

Ground 


EO/AAE 

592-0220 


Saving for tuition? 

Find Part-time work 
year-around 


by Kenneth Dean 
associate editor 

The Salvation Army, the 
Junior League of Tyler and 
TJC have formed a partner¬ 
ship to open the Ornelas Cen¬ 
ter of Hope in Tyler. 

The Army donated a two- 
and-one-half acre tract at 
Spring Street and Broadway, 
just north of downtown. The 
land will be the site of a 
26,000-square-foot building 
to house the TJC child devel¬ 
opment program. 

The building, a single 
story structure designed to 
look like the Salvation Army 
campus, will have a TJC 
look. 

“We hope to begin con¬ 
struction by June if possible,” 
TJC Executive Director Dr. 


Kimberly Russell said. 
She is acting as the liai¬ 
son for the project. 

“The purpose of the 
Center is to not only pro¬ 
vide care for children two 
months to pre-kindergar¬ 
ten age, but also give stu¬ 
dents in child care devel¬ 
opment hands-on experi¬ 
ence,”' TJC President Dr. 
Bill Crowe said. 

The Junior League is 
helping TJC to raise the 
$3.7 needed to complete 
the construction. 

“The Center will see 
that the children are emo¬ 
tionally, physically and 
educationally prepared 
for school,” Crowe said . 

Students will receive 


college credit hours for the 
lab participation, where they 
will only be observers. The 
Center will serve 75-100 
children coming from all 
economic backgrounds. 

Other community orga¬ 
nizations will also provide 
training and other help for 
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Student trips abroad 
unlikely for TJC 


by Ai/ie Abel 
staff writer 

Although international 
travel appeals to many stu¬ 
dents, it is difficult to find pro¬ 
grams at the junior college 
level. International study pro¬ 
grams are usually designed to 
teach students about the his¬ 
tory of a culture and then send 
them to the country they have 
studied to see first-hand what 
they have learned. TJC does 
not offer such classes. 

TJC President Dr. William 
Crowe said, “We don’t do 
much travel, primarily because 
at most colleges and universi¬ 
ties, it’s done in upper- level 
course work.” 

“It happens typically your 
senior year or once in a while 
in your junior year,” he said. 
“It’s pretty unusual for that to 
be a part of your freshman or 
sophomore year experience.” 

Travel programs are of¬ 
fered in various areas of study. 
For example, the University 
of Texas at Tyler offers inter¬ 
national study programs 
through their history, business, 
language and theater depart¬ 
ments. History Professor Dr. 
Pat Gajda, teaches aclass about 


Imperial Rome and its Legacy. 
Students learn about the An¬ 
cient Roman Empire, Roman 
principles and how they were 
lived out in a later period. The 
six-credit- hour course costs 
$2,399, including tuition and 
fees for a 13-day tour of Italy. 

For TJC to consider such a 
class would require a great 
deal of faculty interest. 

“That faculty member, 
with the program director and 
dean, would come up with 
some plan: Here’s what we 
want to do, here’s the kind of 
course it’s going to be, here’s 
how many credits it will be 
and this is what it will cost,” 
Crowe said. 

These programs are expen- 
sive. If TJC offered such 
courses, Crowe said, “ I would 
feel some obligation to make 
sure . . . every student would 
have the opportunity to go.” 

A lot of TJC students can’t 
afford programs where the stu¬ 
dents pay their own way. 

“We’d have to have some 
scholarship money or some 
financing in place to help pro¬ 
vide that opportunity for other 
students,” Crowe said. 


Duke — only a memory 


by Sarah Good 
staff writer 

As students wander aim¬ 
lessly between classes on a 
pleasant spring day,they might 
take a little side trip to the 
courtyard behind Jenkins Hall. 
There, on the east side of the 
grassy area, lies a small grave¬ 
stone —barely noticeable from 
the sidewalk. 

The inscription provokes 
the imagination: “Duke, Friend 
and Mascot of Tyler Junior 
College.” But who was Duke? 

In January, 1956, a stray 
boxer dog wandered onto cam¬ 
pus and the students immedi¬ 
ately fell in love with him. 

“The students started to 
feed him,” Marian Jackson, li¬ 
brary information services di¬ 
rector, said. “They just adopted 
him.” 


And so, a hopeless stray 
became a mascot. 

During the five years he 
lived on campus, Duke be¬ 
came a loyal friend to the stu¬ 
dents and faculty, and even 
had his picture published along 
with students in the 1962 
Apache yearbook. 

But a sad day came on Feb. 
7, 1961. According to legend, 
Duke chased the love of his 
life — a female dog — across 
Fifth Street where, to the hor¬ 
ror of watching students, he 
was hit by a car. 

A memorial service was 
immediately held on campus 
to commemorate and bury the 
college’s friend. Many years 
later, we are left with this little 
reminder of a mascot once be¬ 
loved by the students — a little 
reminder of campus history. 



1. Colling home, 
need MONEY! 

2. Need pizza! 

_ 

3. To look cool while walking 

from class to class. 

. ' 

• . ’ • ' „ - ’ • : 

4. calling home, need 
MORE MONEY! 

. 

5. Cause mom and dad are p 
the bill. 


To find out where the midnight 
study session is. 

;• • •. v : . ..^r .-.vt'A's "• y'-vAr^f 

No call waiting in the dorms. 

Caller I.D. to avoid those 
unnecessary phone calls. 

To keep track of your 
significant other. 


io n— 

3a e e«r a 

^Srelese T^ 0 T e * 


The average dorm phone cost for a college student is $80 a month! With Sprint PCS, you can get 2000 minutes 
a month, which include Nationwide Long Distance, for only $49.99. Receive a FREE earbud and t-shirt when you 
sign up with Sprint PCS and show your college identification. 

The versatility of our wireless phone plans makes dorm phones obsolete. With Sprint PCS Nationwide Long 
Distance you can call home more, especially when you need money. Ask your sales representative for details. 


Sprint* 


The clear alternative to cellular.**' 


Sprint PCS* 


A Sprint PCS Nartwork Partner 


US Unwireci 


Some restrictions apply. Free kit available only at Sprint PCS etorea. with activation on a qualifying plan. Limited-lime promotional offers may not be combined with other promotions, discounts, contests or options. Long distance is included with Sprint PCS plena. 
Roaming calls and minutas in excess of plan minutes are not included; overage rates vary by plan. Applicable terminabon fees will apply to customers who terminate their service agreement A complete statement of terms and restrictions of the Sprint PCS Free & 
Clear Plan is available in the Spnnt PCS Clear and Simple Facts Guide. A non-refundable S3* 99 phone activation fee may apply in select markets. Phone selection may va y by location. All plans subject to credit approval. Roaming calls and minutes in excess of 
plan minutes are not included in Sprint PCS Free & Clear Options. Local roaming calls are charged at $0.69 per minute or S0.39 per minute, depending on specific local-market offers. Domestic long-distance calls made while roaming off the Sprint PCS Network are 
cherged at an addibonal S0.25 per minute. Night & Weekend Minutes are Monday-Thursdey 8pm-7am and Friday gpm-Mondey 7am. ©2001 Sprint Spectrum LP. All rights reserved. Sprint Sprint PCS, Sprint PCS Wireless Web. Sprint PCS Phone and the diamond 
logo are trademarks of Sprint Communicabons Company LP. Local Sprint PCS is managed by US Unwired under an affdiabon agreement with Sprint PCS. 
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FINAL ENRICHMENT SPEAKER 


Kennedy-Cuomo encourages activists to change world 


by Sarah Good 
staff writer 

Human Rights Activist Kerry 
Kennedy-Cuomoencouraged stu¬ 
dents to do something about vio¬ 
lence to women and the failure of 


many governments around the 
world to stop it. 

In some nations, she said, 
women who are raped are thought 
to have compromised their family 
honor and so they are killed. 


Even in America, estimated 4 
million domestic violence cases oc¬ 
cur each year, 50-60 percent involv¬ 
ing rape. 

“One in five women will be raped 
by the age of 21she said earlier this 


month in the final Student 
Encrichment speech. But we 
have more shelters for animals 
than for battered women. 

“We’ve got to get angry 
enough tospeakoutaboutthese 
issues,” she said. “Anger, if well 
directed, can really be a force 
for change.” 

Kennedy-Cuomo said she 
was inspired by people who 
have been imprisoned or put to 
death for their desire to change 
theirgovemmenf spolicies. She 
has spentthe last 20years work¬ 
ing on international human 
rights. 

In 1981, she investigated 
U.S. Immigration officials’ 
treatment of El Salvador refu¬ 
gees, and was shocked by the 
abuse she saw. “I realized how 
lucky I was to be living in the 
United States,” Kennedy 
Cuomo said, “I can change the 
way things are done.” 

People often think they can 
do nothing, using excuses such 
as “I don’t know law” or “I’m 
busy’ ’ or ‘ They ’ re smarter than 
me,” she said. But people do 
make a difference. 

Kennedy-Cuomo cited the 

Tutors help 

by Amanda Alexander 
staff writer 

Middle and high 
school students can get 
help with homework or 
tutors for math, science, 
English and Texas As¬ 
sessment of Academic 
Skills preparation at TJC. 
Specially trained tutors 
work with students at the 
Regional Training and 
Development Complex. 

One hour sessions cost 
$25 per child. 

Students who enter the 
program are assessed and 
goals are set. “Tutors de¬ 
velop strategies and use 
text books and resources 
to help the students to 
meet their goals,” Julie 
Rainwater, Drop-Out Re¬ 
covery Program instruc¬ 
tor said. 


RETIREMENT INSURANCE MUTUAL FUNDS TRUST SERVICES T U IT10 N FIN A N CI N G 


Tax-deferred solutions 
from TIAA-CREF can 
help you reach your 
retirement goals faster. 



When you're investing for retirement, the adage 
"never put off until tomorrow what you can do today" 
doesn't apply to taxes. 

That's because investments that aren't eroded by taxes 
can add up to significantly more money for you— 
money you can use to supplement your pension and 
Social Security. 

Let our consultants show you all the advantages of tax 
deferral, or call us for a free tax-savings calculator. 

Supplemental Retirement Annuities (SRAs), IRAs and 
other tax-saving solutions—along with TIAA-CREF's 
low expenses and solid history of performance—can 
help you invest tax smart today so that you can reach 
your retirement goals faster in the years to come. 


*Note: Under federal tax law, withdrawals prior to age 5914 may be 
subject to restrictions, and to a 10% additional tax. 


TAX DEFERRAL MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


$102,068 

Tax-deferred savings after taxes' 


$67,514 



$100 per month for 30 years 


In this hypothetical example, setting aside $100 a month 
in a tax-deferred investment with an 8% return in a 28% 
tax bracket shows better growth after 30 years than the 
same net amount put into a savings account. Total returns 
and principal value of investments will fluctuate, and yield 
may vary. The chart above is presented for illustrative 
purposes only and does not reflect actual performance, or 
predict future results, of any TIAA-CREF account, or 
reflect expenses. 


\ | Ensuring the future 

for those who shape it.” 



1 . 800 . 842.2776 


www.tiaa-cref.org 


For more complete information on our securities products, call 1.800.842.2733, ext. 5509, for prospectuses. Read them carefully before 
you invest. • TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services, Inc. and Teachers Personal Investors Services, Inc. distribute securities products. 
• Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA), New York, NY and TIAA-CREF Life Insurance Co., New York, NY issue insurance and 
annuities. • TIAA-CREF Trust Company, FSB provides trust services. • Investment products are not FDIC insured, may lose value and are 
not bank guaranteed. © 2001 Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association-College Retirement Equities Fund, New York, NY 01/04 


example of a man in Kenya put on 
death row for criticizing the gov¬ 
ernment. When a man in a similar 
situation in Nigeria was executed, 
a great outcry was heard the world 
over. Nigeria was put to shame. 
That public outcry saved the man 
in Kenya 

Sheexplainedhowcollegestu- 
dents can help. First, “realize that 
you are amongthe most privileged 
people in the world” because of 
your education. Then find a cause 
that “moves your heart” and give 
your life to it, she said. Write letters 
toquestion the way things are done. 

Andfinally, Kennedy-Cuomo 
said, use common sense. When 
you come across an inexpensive 
sweater made in some small Asian 
country, ask “Why is this so 
cheap?’ ’ It takes a lot of time, money 
and effort to get the sweater from 
there to here. Workers are prob¬ 
ably being exploited. 

Every* ime someone stands up 
to face an issueof wrong, it encour¬ 
ages the rest of us to do the same, 
she said. ‘Take a stand! We the 
people must redeem our dream...” 
Kennedy Cuomo said, ‘ ‘And make 
America America again.” 


school kids 

Students from the sixth 
through 12th grades have 
come from mainly Tyler, 
Whitehouse, and Chapel 
Hill Schools. 

Rainwater called the 
first sessions “very posi¬ 
tive,” with “more students 
attending each session.” 

“This event took place 
to provide service to the 
community where it is ob¬ 
viously needed,” Rainwa¬ 
ter said. 

Tutors include five 
master’s degree graduates 
who quickly to determine 
what each child needs by 
telephone screening and as¬ 
sessment tools. 

Tutor Randy Corbell 
said, “As students leave this 
hour session, they are en¬ 
thusiastic and re-energized 
with more confidence in 
their work.” 
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Apache Ladies fall in Nationals 


by John Wilmoth 
staff writer 

The Apache Ladies saw their 
nine-point second-half lead dete¬ 
riorate to a 56-50 loss to Tallahas¬ 
see last Wednesday night at the 
NJCAA Women’s Basketball 
Tournament in Salina, Kansas.The 
loss ended the Ladies’ hopes for 
back-to-back national champion¬ 
ships. 

The score of their consolation 
game versus Cincinnati State was 
unavailable at press time. 

Tallahassee used a 19-4 run in 


the final eight minutes to close the 
gap and secure their victory. Two 
free throws by Chinyere James 
with just over a minute to go pulled 
TJC within four, 52-48, as close as 
they would get. 

Sholanda Pipkin and Aiysha 
Smith led the scoring with 12points 
each while James added eight 
points. 

The Ladies were outrebounded, 
38-26, and turned the ball over 20 
times while forcing 26 turnovers. 

In the tournament opener, the 
Ladies led by as many as 16 with 


five minutes to go, holding off 
Western Nebraska, 62-58. 

James poured in 17 and Smith 
added 15 to lead TJC scoring. The 
Ladies shot 15-of-19 from the free 
throw line as Western Nebraska 
made only six from the charity 
stripe. 

Former Apache Ladies Head 
Coach Lee Ann Riley, now an 
associate head coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri, attended their 
game despite her new team play¬ 
ing in the Sweet 16 of the NCAA 
Women’s Tournament. 


Women’s Intramural Team loses to Baylor 


by John Wilmoth 
staff writer 

The women’s intramural 
basketball team lost 32-21 to 
Baylor in the championship 
game at the University of 
North Texas in Denton ear¬ 
lier this month. 

Courtney Haskins who led 
the way for the women ’ s team, 
was recognized with an All- 
Tournament selection. 

The women won two 


double-overtime games that 
were come-from-behind vic¬ 
tories. They slipped past the 
University of Houston, 44-42, 
and defeated Texas A&M in 
the semifinals, 44-43. 

The loss to Baylor was es¬ 
pecially tough to take because 
they had beaten them by 
double-digits to open the tour¬ 
nament. 

The men’s team was elimi¬ 
nated in the third-round by 


Henderson State University, 
50-37, despite stellar wins in 
their first two games. They fol¬ 
lowed a 17-point win over 
Lamar University and a 78-36 
rout of Paul Quinn College. 

“They truly represented our 
school in a commendable fash¬ 
ion,” Recreation Services Co¬ 
ordinator Bill O’Connor said. 

Signups for intramural soc¬ 
cer, volleyball and racquetball 
close tomorrow. 


finish basketball season 


Apache Mens 

day Bransom 
page editor 

The Apache Basketball 
Team finished their 14-17 
season seventh in the XIV 
Conference with a 10-12 con¬ 
ference record. Forward 
Darmetrius Kilgore, who will 
play at Purdue next season, 


led the team in scoring with a 
22.9 average. The Apaches 
fell to TVCC, 97-83, in the 
first round of the Regional 
Tournament. 

“The season was all right, 
but I was kind of disap¬ 
pointed,” Head Coach Chris 
Crutchfield said. “We were 


inconsistent at times. We 
have to play well night in and 
night out to have a chance at 
winning.” 

“We have a kid coming 
in next year that played on a 
State Championship team and 
we feel good about next sea¬ 
son,” Crutchfield said. 


Tyler to get independent baseball team 


by day Bransom 
page editor 

An independent minor- 
league baseball team will start 
play June 1 in Tyler. They will 
play in the six-team All-Ameri¬ 
can Association with Fort 
Worth, Baton Rogue, La., 
Montgomery, Ala., Hatties¬ 
burg, Miss, and Albany, Ga. 
They will play their home 
games at Mike Carter Field, 
located next to Rose Stadium. 

The team has no name, so 
they have invited residents of 
Tyler and the surrounding ar¬ 
eas to suggest one. To vote on 
the team name, go to 
ty lerbaseball .com and click on 


the “Name the Team” icon. The 
team name will be announced 
in a few weeks Charles S. 
Chitwood, the team's broadcast 
and media relations director, 
said. 

Tyler’s previous indepen¬ 
dent team, the Wildcatters, 
folded from the Texas-Louisi- 
ana League in 1997. 

“We are hoping to get local 
ownership involved to support 
this team,” said former Texas 
Ranger Pete O’Brien, owner 
and player personnel direstor 
for Texas Independent Base¬ 
ball. “We want the local own¬ 
erships involved and we want 
to provide Tyler with afford¬ 


able entertainment. This will 
be great for the Tyler commu¬ 
nity.” 

“We are glad to be in 
Tyler,” Manager Steve Mad- 
dock said. “This is exciting 
and a great opportunity to give 
these players a final shot to 
carry out their dreams.” 

“We need to have a good 
team name to be successful,” 
Mike Halbrooks, vice presi¬ 
dent and general manager for 
Texas Independent Baseball, 
said. 

The team will play a 70- 
game schedule. The top four 
teams in the league will make 
the playoffs. 
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Ladies lead All-Conference Squad 

by day Bransom 
page ediitor 

The Apache Ladies' success brought post-season awards. 

Head Coach Treina Tillis won the Region XIV Coach of the 
Year after guiding her team to the Conference Title and the 
National Tournament in her first season here. Center Aiysha 
Smith was named Player of the Year, and Forward Chinyerre 
“Stretch” James was named Freshman of the Y ear by Region XIV 
Coaches. 

Smith and James were named All-Conference First Team, 
Forward Sholanda Pipkin was named to Second Team, and guard 
Ty Wady was selected to the Third Team. 

For the Apaches, Darmetrius Kilgore was named All-Confer¬ 
ence First Team. 


Baseball Team wins 10 in a row 

day Bransom 
page editor 

After a struggling start, the Apache Baseball Team heated 
up for a 10-game win streak and only two losses in 15 games. 

They are 14-11 for the season and 1-3 in conference play 
after splitting a double-header with Angelina College and 
losing two games to Panola College. 

Third Baseman Joey Salazar leads the team in hitting with 
a .411 average, and pitcher Daniel Hommel is 4-1 with a 2.48 
ERA. 

“We have had an up and down season so far,” Head Coach 
Jon Groth said. 

“We started with a bump in the road, but we were really 
helped by our non-conference schedule and our winning strea'K. 
Groth said. 

The Apaches will play Paris Junior College in a double- 
header on Wednesday (March 28) at Mike Carter Field, meet 
Lon Morris College in Jacksonville for a double-header on 
Saturday (March 31), and play Texarkana Collegeat home 
April 4. 


TJC News Classified 
Ads 

510-2299 


Help Wanted 

Counselors for Camp Fire Boys and Girls Camp 
June 4-16. Ages: 18 or over ; Experience preferred 
but not required. Call 574-4180 or 526-7430. 

Boys and Girls Ages 13 or over to be CAPS; 
attend Camp Fire Boys and Girls Camp June 4-16 

at reduced rate. CAPS help with younger campers 
and cleanup while they enjoy all camp activities. 
Call 574-4180 or 526-7430. 

For Sale 

Futon Frame, Black overall length 62". Needs a 58" 
wide mattress $100. Gall 509-4954. 

Drafting Table 38 x 60 W/Drafting machine, 
lamp, drawers Mutoh model LY. $150. 509-4954. 


Sell it Here! 15 words for $3 


















